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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  — 
The  return  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
most  appreciate  that  I  make  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  your  reception  (a  kindness  that  I 
shall  ever  gratefully  remember),  is  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
topics  that  belong  to  the  occasion.  None 
more  momentous  were  ever  submitted  to  a 
people.  They  involve  the  destiny  of  the 
nation.  Is  liberty  to  survive  ?  Is  our  na¬ 
tionality  to  be  restored  ?  Is  our  form  of 
constitutional  government  to  be  preserved  ? 
These  are  the  great  issues  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  canvass ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  I 
propose  to  speak.  I  have  said  that  the 
issues  are  momentous.  They  involve  no 
mere  temporary  prosperity,  no  mere  sus¬ 
pension  of  general  and  private  happiness, 
no  mere  eclipse  of  national  power,  no  mere' 
abeyance  of  national  existence;  but  our 
nation’s  life  or  death  rests  upon  their  so¬ 
lution.  (Applause.)  The  annals  of  time, 
since  history’s  record  commenced,  furnish 
us  with  no  parallel.  A  people  but  recently 
among  if  not  the  happiest  on  the  globe, 
living  under  a  government  with  a  written 
constitution  containing,  in  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage,  every  guaranty  for  individual  and 
social  freedom  that  a  sagacious  and  liberty- 
loving  ancestry  could  device,  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  more  gigantic  than  civ¬ 
ilized  or  savage  man  ever  before  knew,  — 
Irith  hostile  armies  vaster  than  Xerxes 
marshalled, — 'hearing,  in  almost  every  wind 


that  blows,  the  strife  of  the  battle-field,  the 
cheers  of  the  victors,  now  on  this  side,  and 
now  on  that ;  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the 
agonies  of  the  wounded  (brothers  all) ; , 
feeling  the  tottering  condition  of  our  coun¬ 
try;  its  ruin  at  times  apparently  imminent; 
hope,  even,  at  periods,  gone,  then  revived  ; 
a  debt  already  fearful  in  amount,  and  daily 
increasing  at  a  more  fearful  rate,  threaten¬ 
ing  that  last  calamity,  national  bankruptcy, 
we  are  now,  after  nearly  four  years  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  solicitude,  called  on  to  consider 
whether  there  is  no  remedy.  Must  there 
be,  is  there  to  be,  another  like  four  years  ? 
(“  No,  no  !”)  And  if  there  is,  who  is  so 
mentally  obtuse,  or  so  blinded  by  partisan 
feeling,  as  not  to  see  that  political  chaos 
will  overtake  us,  and  freedom,  as  the  result 
in  all  human  probability,  be  forever  lost  ? 
(Applause.)  Gentlemen,  are  these  appre¬ 
hensions  chimerical  or  well  founded?  What 
the  past  four  years  have  brought  us  to,  we 
know.  Tfie  symbols  of  woe,  seen  in  almost 
every  household  in  the  land,  tell  us  what 
human  misery  they  have  produced.  The 
bones  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  . the 
just  pride  of  our  country,  and  who  were 
but  lately  united  to  us  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  affection,  that  now  whiten  hundreds 
of  battle-fields,  tell  us  of  fearful  slaughter. 
A  funded  debt  of  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000,  and  an  unfunded  one  of  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  many  millions  more,  tell  us  of  a 
land  mortgaged  to  an  amount  that  already 
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shakes  the  nation’s  credit,  and  fills  every 
reflecting  patriotic  mind  with  the  deepest 
solicitude. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  individual  mis¬ 
ery,  this  dreadful  loss  of  life,  this  already 
crushing  amount  of  debt,  the  present  time, 
now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  four  years, 
tells  us  that  the  Union,  so  dear  to  us,  con¬ 
tinues  dissolved  ;  and  that  a  united  spirit 
of  hostility,  where  before  there  was  divis¬ 
ion,  animates  our  brethren  of  the  rebellious 
States,  and  which,  if  another  like  four  years 
are  continued,  will  lead  them  to  prefer  an¬ 
nihilation  to  a  return  to  their  original  alle¬ 
giance  ;  to  prefer  death  to  submission,  if 
the  fate  designed  and  prepared  for  them 
by  the  policy,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
years  that  have  passed  is  to  be  theirs, —  a 
policy  which  leads  directly  to  the  loss  of 
ail  their  property,  of  all  their  past  political 
freedom,  and  of  all  the  securities  for  both 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  to  whose 
fold  they  are  told  we  wish  them  to  return. 
Social  equality  with  their  former  slaves 
they  are  to  admit.  This  is  insisted  by  an 
influential,  and,  at  this  time,  a  controlling 
portion  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
slaves,  as  proposed  by  the  same  party,  are 
also  to  become  the  owners  of  the  land, 
leaving  to  the  white  men  and  women  only 
the  occupation  of  daily  laborers.  A  fate, 
like  this,  is  infinitely  worse  than  death. 
Obvious  as  in  my  judgment  it  is,  that  the 
rebellion  was  in  the  beginning  without  jus¬ 
tification  or  excuse  (and  I  am  sure  you  con¬ 
cur  in  that  opinion),. it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  its  continuance  and  present  strength 
;  are  mainly  to  be  referred  to  the  condition 
to  which  the  administration  has  reduced 
our  Southern  brethren,  and  the  still  worse 
condition  to  which  its  threatened  policy 
will  reduce  them ;  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  that  policy  is  sure  to  be  adopted  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  reelected.  That  this  is  the 
conviction  of  a  large  part,  and,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  of  a  decided  majority,  of  the  people 
of  the  loyal  States,  no  man,  who  properly 
estimates  their  intelligence,  or  regards  the 
signs  of  the  times,  can  doubt.  They  think, 

:  as  all  the  people  of  such  States,  including 
the  President  in  the  beginning,  thought, 
that  the  sole  purpose  to  be  attained,  and 
the  sole  authority  to  attain  it  under  the 
■  Constitution  by  force  of  arms,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  :  the  States  return¬ 
ing  to  have  all  the  rights  that  they  before 
•possessed.  That  this  was  the  view  of  the 
President,  and  of  the  Convention  by  whom 
he  was  originally  nominated,  is  past  all 


question.  One  of  the  resolutions  ot  tnatj 
body  was,  “  That  the  maintenance  inviolate 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially^ 
the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  controls 
its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its J 
own  judgment  exclusively ,  is  essential  tel 
that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  pejfl 
fection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabriB 
depends.  (Applause.)  And  we  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  th« 
soil  of  any  State,  under  any  pretext,  afl 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes.”  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  thiij 
resolution.  The  affirmance  of  the  “  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  do¬ 
mestic  institutions,”  refers,  and  can  alone 
refer,  to  the  right  to  retain  domestic  slave¬ 
ry.  The  denunciation  of  “  the  lawless  in¬ 
vasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any 
State  ”  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  case 
of  John  Brown’s  invasion  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  of  March,  1861, 
inserted  this  resolution  at  length,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  to  him  it  would  be  “  a  law ;  ” 
and  added,  “I  now  reiterate  these  senti¬ 
ments,”  and,  “  in  doing  so,  I  only  press 
upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible, 
that  the  property,  peace ,  and  security  of  no 
section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered  by 
the  now  incoming  administration .”  In  the 
same  state  paper  he  had  before  said,  quot¬ 
ing  approvingly  from  one  of  his  own 
speeches,  “  I  h%ve  no  purpose  directly  or 
indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  now  ex¬ 
ists  ;  ”  and  subjoined,  “  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  do  so” 

At  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered, 
South  Carolina  had  seceded.  Her  ordi¬ 
nance  was  passed  on  the  20th  of  the  pre- 
.  ceding  December,  and  several  other  states 
had  followed  her  example.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
therefore,  when  he  addressed  the  nation  in 
March,  1861,  and  announced  the  opinions 
I  have  given  in  his  own  words,  knew  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  resort  to  force  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Union  within 
these  states.  To  do  this  he  also  knew 
would  be  the  exercise  of  the  war  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.  And  yet, 
with  that  fact  and  knowledge,  he  not  only 
disclaimed  all  purpose  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  existed,  but 
declared  that  he  had  “  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so.”  (Applause.)  The  institution^ 
therefore,  of  slavery,  he,  and  the  convenl 
tion  that  nominated  him,  proclaimed  it 
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be,  “  especially  the  right  of  each  state  to 
order  and  control,”  “  according  to  its  own 
judgment  exclusively.”  He  never  pre¬ 
tended  at  that  period  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  war  or  any  other  power  known  to  the 
Constitution,  he,  as  President,  had  a  right 
to  abolish  slavery.  His  present  opinion  in 
that  regard,  if  he  was  sincere  in  March, 
1861  (as1  no  doubt  he  was),  is  manifestly 
an  after-thought,  or  rather  has  been  since, 
and  against  his  own  judgment,  forced  upon 
him  by  influences,  which,  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  he  was  too  feeble  to  resist. 
He  could  not,  to  use  his  own  reported  lan¬ 
guage  at  that  time,  afford  to  break  with 
u  the  G-reeley  faction ;  ”  and  he  never  has 
had  the  time  or  manliness  to  do  so  since, 
although  at  one  time  he  apparently  thought 
that  the  safety  of  the  nation  required  it. 
(Laughter.)  These  gentlemen  constituted 
a  power  in  his  party.  They  are  men  of 
talents,  of  decided  will,  enthusiasts,  fanati¬ 
cal  as  I  believe,  but  therefore  honest  on 
the  subject  of  slavery;  and  their  united 
force,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  feeble,  reed-like  firm¬ 
ness  was  as  impotent  to  resist,  as  humaft 
arm  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  clouds.  He 
saw,  too,  in  the  future,  the  prize  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  presidency.  (“That’s  it.”)  He 
doubtless  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  as  he 
should  resist  or  submit  to  their  importuni¬ 
ties,  its  possession  or  its  loss,  and  unable  to 
raise  himself  to  the  elevation  of  consider¬ 
ing  duty  performed  as  the  only  foundation 
for  an  honest  fame,  he  surrendered  the 
conviction  which  heffiad  before  so  recently 
solemnly  announced,  and  agreed  to  attempt, 
and  did  attempt,  not  only  indirectly,  but 
directly,  u  to  interfere  with  the  institu¬ 
tion,”  in  spite  of  his  prior  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  had  “  no  lawful  right  to  do 
so.”  “  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ”  is  an 
invocation  so  vital  to  man’s  safety  as  to  ; 
have  been  especially  suggested  by  Heaven 
itself.  The  temptation  of  ambition  has 
often  led  its  victim  to  slaughter  hecatombs 
of  his  race.  It  caused  Napoleon  to  wade 
through  blood  and  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
and  the  subjection  of  all  surrounding  na¬ 
tions,  until  under  the  retributive  justice  6f 
God,  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  visited  upon 
sinning  and  erring  man,  he  died  an  exile 
and  in  wretchedness  on  a  bleak  and  barren 
island  of  th$  ocean.  And,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small  (laughter),  it  has  induced 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  abandon  his  often  recorded 
opinions,  with  the  hope  to  attain  thereby 
another  lease  of  power ;  but  for  our  salva¬ 
tion  the  same  retributive  justice  is  above 
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us,  destined  in  its  own  good  time,  and  that 
we  trust  is  near  at  hand,  to  send  him  to  his 
home  in  Springfield,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man.  (Cheers.)  I  say  he  has  changed 
his  policy  —  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
opinion  of  his  power.  But  this  was  not  j 
done  at  once.  In  the  interval,  he  often  ^ 
repeated  and  reiterated  the  views  of  his 
inaugural.  It  would  detain  you  too  long 
to  specify  each  instance.  A  few  will  be 
sufficient. 

1.  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  the 
6th  of  March,  1862,  known  as  his  compen¬ 
sation  message,  after  recommending  to  that 
body  that  they  should  pass  a  resolution  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with 
the  States  by  means  of  pecuniary  aid  in 
effecting  the  gradual  abolishment  of  sla¬ 
very,  he  expressly  disavows  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  any  authority  over  the  subject,  ex¬ 
cept  with  State  assent.  His  language  is, 
that  his  proposition  “  sets  up  no  claim  of  a 
right  by  federal  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it 
does,  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject 
in  each  case  to  the  State  and  its  people  im¬ 
mediately  interested.  (Applause.) 

2.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of 
August,  ’61,  emancipated  only  the  slaves 
of  rebels  employed  in  the  rebellion,  and 
submitted  the  decision  of  such  cases  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  courts.  Major-General  Fre¬ 
mont,  on  the  80th  of  that  month,  he  being 
then  in  command  in  Missouri,  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  declared  free  all  the  slaves  within  the 
state.  This,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his 
knowledge,  he  disapproved  ;  and  declared  it, 
in  a  formal  order  of  the  11th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  to  be  void  as  far  as  it  transcended  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  Congress.  And  in 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Holt  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  22d  of  the  month,  that  gen- 

[  tleman,  being  alarmed  for  the  effect  of 
Fremont’s  order,  states  that  “  the  act  of 
Congress  was  believed  to  embody  the  con¬ 
servative  policy  of  your  administration.” 
This  statement  Mr.  Lincoln  never  denied. 

8.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1862,  Major- 
General  Hunter,  military  commander  of  the 
department  of  the  South,  embracing  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  by  an  order  of 
that  date,  declared  all  slaves  within  such 
states  free.  On  the  19th  of  the  month,  even 
before  he  was  officially  advised  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  proclamation,  declared 
the  same,  “whether  genuine  or  false,’  to  be 
“altogether  void.”  In  neither  of  these  in¬ 
stances  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  of  a 
change  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Lincoln^  either  on 
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the  question  of  policy  or  of  power.  As  to 
both,  as  far  as  we  knew  then,  or  know  now, 
if  we  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  in  his 
frankness  and  sincerity,  he  then  entertained 
the  same  opinion  that  he  announced  in  his  in¬ 
augural  .  (  Applause . ) 

4.  But  the  evidence  of  this  does  not  stop 
here.  Congress  and  the  President  declared 
their  views  of  policy  and  power.  On  the 
22d  of  July,  1862,  Mr.  Crittenden  proposed, 
in  the  House  of  Repretentatives,  a  resolution, 
which,  after  truly  stating  that  the  war  was 
“  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  ” 
of  the  Southern  States,  declared  that  it  “is 
not  waged  on  (our)  part  in  any  spirit  of  op¬ 
pression  dr  for  any 'purpose  of  conquest  or 
subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  the  established 
institution  of  these  States  (the  seceded),  but 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  several 
States  unimpaired  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these 
objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to 
cease.  (Cheers.)  In  the  House  only  two 
votes  were  cast  against  it,  and  in  the  Senate 
but  one  Republican  vote,  and  it  was  at  once, 
and  without  hesitation,  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  .  No  pretence  here  suggested  that  sla¬ 
very  was  to  be  abolished,  or  that  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  regard  to  it  were  to  be 
interfered  with.  On  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  carry  on  the  war  then  raging,  as 
long,  and  only  as  long,  as  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  “  defend  and  maintain  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Constitution  and  that,  the  Union 
restored,  “  all  the  rights  of  the  several 
States  ”  would  remain  unimpaired.  This 
conservative  and  constitutional  policy  was, 
soon  after,  and  almost  fatally,  not  only  aban¬ 
doned,  but  totally  reversed.  Emancipation 
proclamations,  under  a  claim  of  executive  war 
power  —  the  first  on  the  22d  of  September,  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  second  on  the  1st  on 
the  succeeding  January  —  were  put  forth. 
In  the  last,  all  slaves  in  certain  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  were  declared  free  ;  whether 
the  territory  or  the  slaves  should  fall  within 
the  military  occupation  of  the  United  States 
or  not :  thus  totally  disregarding  his  declara¬ 
tions  as  to  his  want  of  power,  made  at  the  very 
moment  of  taking  his  official  oath.  Forgetting 
that  oath  and  his  then  solemnly  announced 
opinion,  he  now  avers  his  sincere  belief  to  be 
that  the  measure  referred  to  was  “  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity.” 
Military  necessity!  (Laughter.)  What 
'  power,  as  construed  by  the  President  and  by 
some  of  his  generals,  does  it  not  comprise  ? 
What  restraints  upon  executive  power  does  it 


not  remove  ?  How  absolutely  does  it  become 
its  own  sole  restraint  ?  How  perfectly  does  it 
vest  in  the  President  all  authority,  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial?  Its  only  limitation 
is  the  necessity  out  of  which  it  springs,  and 
the  sole  judge  of  that  necessity  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  How  alarming  and  how  palpably  al> 
surd  is  the  doctrine  !  and  yet  it  is  upon  that, 
and  upon  that  alone,  that  the  President  rests 
his  proclamations  of  September  and  January. 
See  the  outrageous  results  to  which  it  leads. 
The  President  thinks  that  the  rebellion  cannot 
be  suppressed,  if  Congress  is  permitted  to  in¬ 
terfere.  He  thinks  it  cannot  be  done  if  courts 
or  judges,  though  acting  under  the  authority 
of  law,  are  suffered  to  intervene  their  functions. 
It  being  his  sworn  duty  to  suppress  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  and  whatever  in  his  judgment  becomes 
necessary  to  that  end  constitutes  a  case  of 
military  necessity.  He  disperses  Congress, 
closes  courts,  imprisons  judges.  Who  is  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that  this  doctrine  rests  on 
the  President’s  unrestricted  and  absolute 
power ;  and,  not  only  as  concerns  the  general 
Government,  but  those  of  the  States,  trans¬ 
forms  him  from  an  officer,  with  carefully 
limited  authority  delegated  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  into  a  mere  autocrat?  The  States  elect 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senators  are  chosen  by  their  legislatures.  A 
legislature,  loyal  in  an  executive  sense,  that 
is,  friendly  to  the  President  —  the  modern 
constitutional  test  of  loyalty  —  must  be  chosen. 
The  executive  arm  may  be  palsied  by  different 
results,  and  its  power  to  extinguish  the  re¬ 
bellion  enfeebled,  if  not  destroyed.  This 
presents  a  case  of  military  necessity.  The 
freedom  of  election,  therefore,  in  these  States 
must  be  assailed ;  soldiers  must  be  mustered 
around  the  polls ;  no  vote  must  be  cast,  and 
none  such  is  to  be  permitted,  but  for  the 
President’s  candidates ;  this,  as  we  know  to 
a  great  extent,  has  already  been  shamelessly 
done  in  the  case  of  the  last  elections  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Kentucky.  (“That’s  so.”  Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  legislature  is  elected  ;  and  it  is  feared 
that  an  enemy  of  the  adminstration  will  be 
chosen  senator  :  this  must  be  prevented,  and 
the  members  are  therefore  arrested,  or,  under 
fear  of  imprisonment,  are  forced  to  vote  for 
the  President’s  choice.  It  is  a  case  of  mili¬ 
tary  necessity.  The  press  criticises  with 
frankness,  but  with  truth,  and  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  the  country,  and  as  is  its  duty, 
the  conduct  of  the  President.  This  tends,  he 
thinks,  to  weaken  and  embarrass  him.  It 
must  be  stopped  :  military  necessity  demands 
it ;  and  it  is  done.  Papers  are  suppressed, 
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and  editors  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  pray  as  in  their  consciences 
they  believe  to  be  right.  They  are  supposed 
thereby  to  weaken  the  President’s  arm.  It  is 
a  case  of  military  necessity,  and  they  are  ar¬ 
rested,  confined,  and  their  churches  closed  and 
Sanded  over  to  some  more  pliant  pastors. 

“  Shame,  shame.”)  These  are  no  mere  hy- 
. .thesis  —  no  mere  fancy  sketches.  We 
know  that  such  things  have  occurred  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  New  York ;  and  yet,  even  to 
question  the  legality,  much  less  to  denpunce 
them  in  words  that  burn  —  a  .patriotic,  almost 
a  holy  duty  —  is,  by  some  of  the  supporters 
of  the  President,  deemed  disloyal  (derisive 
laughter) ,  and  abuse  —  scurrilous  abuse  — 
is  heaped  upon  all  who  have  had  the  manli¬ 
ness  to  do  so;  and  who,  in  doing  so,  bht 
maintain  their  inherited  freedom.  No  war¬ 
rant  for  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitittion ;  no  military  necessity  is  there 
mentioned  as  the  source  of  power,  or  mentioned 
at  all ;  no  provision ,  except  in  relation  to  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  (cheers),  is  there  to 
be  found  giving  the  authority  to  remove,  or  to 
suspend,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
the  express  guaranties  which  it  contains  of 
personal  and  political,  liberty,  State  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  the  freedom  of  religion  and  of  the 
press.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers 
have,  nevertheless,  discovered  what  no  man 
before  ever  dreamed  of,  that  there  exists,  as 
an  independent  source  of  executive  power, 
either  in  the  Constitution  or  outside  of  it,  in 
the  time  of  war,  —  a  military  necessity  which 
gives  the  President,  as  long  as  such  neces¬ 
sity  exists  —  and  of  its  continuance  he  is  to 
be  the  exclusive  judge  —  the  right  to  disre¬ 
gard  and  extinguish  the  expressly  and  exclu¬ 
sively  delegated  powers  of  Congress,  courts, 
and  judges :  the  reserved  rights  and  powers 
of  the  States,  the  guaranteed  privileges  of 
the  citizen,  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
press,  all,  all  are  to  succumb  to  executive 
power  in  time  of  war,  civil  or  national,  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity.  Wise  and  pa¬ 
triotic  men  have  heretofore  filled  the  office  of 
President,  and  have  been  cabinet  ministers. 
During  the  long  interval  between  Washington 
and  Mr.  Lincoln’s  accession  to  power,  a  for¬ 
midable  insurrection  and  two  foreign  wars 
occurred,  yet  no  one  ever  even  'suggested 
that  any  necessity k  could  arise,  which  would 
not  merely  be  cumulative  of  power  in  the 
President,  but  inconsistent  with  and  de¬ 
structive  of  those  granted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  of  the  securities  of  individual  lib¬ 


erty  which  it  contains.  (Applause.)  The 
first  article  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  proposed  by  Congress  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1789,  with  a  view  “  to  prevent  mis¬ 
construction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,”  declares 
that  “  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
rights  of  the  people  peaceably  jto  assemble 
and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.”  But  futile  the  provision,  if  the 
doctrines  of  the^present  day  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  !  In  a  purer  period  of  the  Republic, 
however,  it  was  found  to  be  most  potential. 
In  1798  the  alien  and  sedition  law  was 
passed.  The  people  were  instantly  aroused, 
and  demanded,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  ef¬ 
fected,  its  repeal.  The  Constitution  was  thus 
vindicated,  and,  its  violation  rebuked  by  an 
almost  universal  public  opinion,  expressed 
through  a  free  ballot-box.  If,  in  that  day, 
Mr.  Adams  had  surrounded  one  voting  pre¬ 
cinct  with  armed  soldiers,  and  there  had  been 
no  other  remedy  with  the  free  men  of  the 
time,  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth 
a  day’s  purchase.  The  friends  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  that  age  never  believed  that 
there  could  be  any  security  for  its  continu¬ 
ance  except  in  the  preservation  of  all  the 
guaranties  the  Constitution  contained,  and 
doubtless  supposed  that  no  further  attempt 
would  be  made  to  violate  them.  How  mis¬ 
taken  !  Military  necessity  had  not  then  as¬ 
serted  its  function.  Years  elapsed :  the 
people  and  the  States  enjoyed  perfect  freedom 
under  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  admin¬ 
istration  begins,  and  soon  afterward  this  mon¬ 
strous  and  tyrannic  doctrine  is  announced, 
and  from  time  to  time  has  been  despotically 
enforced.  It  is  now  virtually  claimed  that 
the  amendment  referred  to  was  designed 
only  to  limit  congressional,  and  not  executive 
power.  It  is  true  that  Congress  is  the  de¬ 
partment  alone  mentioned  in  it ;  but  it  was  be¬ 
cause  neither  that  body  nor  the  people  even 
dreamed  that  any  other  department  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  exert  the  powers  prohibited.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Had  a  suggestion  to  that  effect 
been  made  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been 
received  but  with  ridicule  or  contempt.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  And  yet  at  this  day,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  military  necessity,  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  the  sole  judge,  a  power  is  involved  to 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to  as¬ 
semble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  done 
nearly  all  these  wrongs.  In  so  doing  it  is 
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hoped  that  he  has  not  been  himself  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  but  has  merely  yielded  to  the  stronger 
will  of  others,  or  to  the  temptation  which,  for 
the  past  two  years,  he  has  evidently  had  be¬ 
fore  him,  of  securing  a  re-election. 

In  the  former  days  of  the  Government,  when 
the  political  atmosphere  took  its  hue  from  the 
complexion  of  the  patr^t  sages  of  the  Rev- 
lution,  when  love  of  country  and  of  free¬ 
dom  were  thfe  animating  principles  of  every 
heart,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  if  such 
a  pretension  and  such  conduct  had  been 
claimed  and  pursued  even  by  Washington 
(cheers)  (I  beg  pardon  of  his  memory  for 
the  supposition) ,  deeply  seated  as  he  was  in 
the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  it  would  have 
excited  a  feeling  of  indignation  throughout  the 
land,  so  universal  and  so  strong  that  he  would 
have  lost  his  place  in  their  hearts,  and  would 
have  shaken  even  his  firmness  and  rendered 
his  re-election  impossible.  Constitutional  lib¬ 
erty  the  men  of  that  day  esteemed  so  price¬ 
less  that  they  would  have  surrendered  Wash¬ 
ington  rather  than  have  sanctioned  such  gross  \ 
departures  from  it.  No  man  can  doubt  this  j 
who  is  familiar  with  their  history.  But  to  re-  j 
turn  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  course  in  regard  to  sla-  | 
very.  Now  that  the  day  of  election  approach-  i 
es,  he  goes  a  rifle-shot  even  beyond  the  meas-  j 
ures  of  his  emancipation  proclamations.  In  J 
these  to  put  the  rebellion  down  by  means  of  j 
emancipation  was  his  sole  avowed  object.  | 
That  accomplished,  no  matter  when  or  by  what  j 
means,  the  military  necessity  ceasing,  slavery,  ! 
except  so  far  as  it  might  be  then  effected,  was  j 
to  remain.  His  resort  to  the  measure,  as  de-  j 
dared  in  his  final  proclamation,  was  solely,  as  j 
he  said,  because  he  esteemed  it  “a  fit  and  j 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  ”  the  j 
rebellion.  That  object  attained,  emancipation  j 
was  to  terminate.  Nor  did  the  measure  em¬ 
brace  all  of  the  seceded  States,  dr  either  of 
the  loyal  slave  States.  Of  the  former,  part  of 
Louisiana,  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of 
West  Virginia  were  excepted.  With  the  re¬ 
bellion  ended,  slavery  was  to  continue  in  these 
excepted  localities,  and  also  in  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Maryland.  But  now  what  are  we 
told  V  Under  an  authority  which  Mr.  Gree¬ 
ley  supposed  was  amply  sufficient  he  agreed 
with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Holcomb  to  obtain  a 
permit  for  them  to  go  to  and  return  from 
Washington,  with  a  view  to  some  peace  nego¬ 
tiation.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  first  instance 
consented  to  grant  such  a  permit,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  believes  in  Mr.  Greeley’s  veracity. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  on  the  8th  of  July 
last,  withdrew  his  consent  by  sending  to  that 


gentleman,  to  be  exhibited  to  Messrs.  Clay 
and  Holcomb,  a  withdrawal  of  his  consent  in 
the  rather  discourteous  and  offensive  form  of 
an  address,  “  To  whom  it  may  concern.”  In 
this  paper  he  refuses  to  allow  those  gentle¬ 
men,  or  any  other,  to  repair  to  Washington  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  peace,  except  upon  a  pre¬ 
liminary  understanding  and  condition  that 
such  peace  is  not  only  to  embrace  “  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  whole  Union,”  but  “the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  slavery,”  and  that  the  negotiations  are 
to  come  “  by  an  authority  that  can  control  the 
armies  now  at  war  with  the  United  States.”  To 
treat  of  peace,  even  to  speak  of  peace  with  a 
view  to  amicable  results,  with  or  to  any  par¬ 
ties  from  the  seceded  States,  or  force  any  one 
of  such  States,  is  here  declared  to  be  wholly 
inadvisable,  and  is  directly  refused,  unless  it 
is#irst  stipulated,  that  in  every  one  of  such 
States  slavery  is  to  be  abandoned.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  virtually  proclaims  to  the  citizens  of 
those  States,  “  I  know  you  have  had  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery  among  you  —  some  of  you 
before,  and  all  of  you  continuously  since,  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  —  and  have  held  it 
unquestioned,  I  know  that  that  instru¬ 
ment  guarantees  it  to  you.  In  my  inaugural 
message,  I  so  said.  I  there  declared  that 
what  is  known  as  the  fugitive  clause  in  the 
Constitution  £  was  intended  by  those  who 
made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call 
fugitive  slaves,  and  the  intention  of  the  law¬ 
giver  is  the  law  :’  and  that  I  was  about  to 
take  an  oath  that  would  bind  me  to  enforce  it, 
and  that  I  intended  to  enforce  it.  Wheth¬ 
er  truly  or  not,  I  know  that  you  think  the 
institution  indispensable  to  your  industry 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  domestic  life. 
I  know  that  the  most  of  you  are  at  war  with 
the  United  States  only  because  you  think  it 
in  danger.  It  is  also,  I  know,  true  that  I 
have  said  that  I  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  pov^.er  to  interfere  with  it :  and  it  is 
so  far  true,  that  I  have  done  so,  but  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  and  as  a  necessary  war  measure  ; 
and  have  even  expressed  ax  doubt  whether  in 
going  to  that  extent  I  have  not  transcended 
my  authority.  It  is  true  that  Congress  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  sole  design  of  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  was  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that,  that  accomplished, 
all  of  your  rights,  including  that  of  slavery, 
would  remain  to  you.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
22d  of  August,  1862,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  I  declared  that  my  ‘  paramount  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  not 
the  safety  or  destruction  of  slavery.  That  if 
I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  the 
slaves  I  would  do  it ;  that  if  I  could  save  it 
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by  freeing  them  all,  I  would  do  it  ;  or  if  by 
freeing  a  portion,  and  leaving  others  alone,  I 
would  do  that :  <  my  sole  purpose  being  to 
save  the  Union,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  slavery.’  It  is  true  that  your  land  and 
mine  is  filled  with  mourning ;  that  your  fields 
are  drenched  with  our  kindred  blood ;  that 
the  war  continues  to  be  a  frightful  drain  upon 
the  resources,  credit,  and  lives  of  both  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  the  vast  and  horrid 
spectacle  of  fraternal  strife  we  are  exhibiting 
shocks  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
both  sides  in  disregard  of  all  civilized  rules 
of  warfare.  All  these  things,  and  even  worse, 
I  know  to  be  true,  and  that  they  will  be  dread¬ 
fully  augmented,  to  our  mutual  ruin,  if  the 
strife  is  not  terminated ;  yet  I  tell  you  that  I 
will  not  even  listen  to  any  proposition  to  ter¬ 
minate  it  that  is  not  preceded  by  an  assent,  on 
your  part,  to  abandon  slavery.” 

Was  ever  man  so  inconsistent  with  him¬ 
self?  Was  there  ever,  in  any  war,  a  refusal 
to  treat  for  peace,  — ■  for  arresting  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  above  all,  the  shedding  of  blood 
by  brother  of  brother?  (Cheers.)  Under 
all  these  circumstances,  could  there  be  a  refu¬ 
sal  so  insane,  so  reckless,  so  inhuman,  so 
barbarous  ?  Thank  God,  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
not  always  be  our  President !  Thank  God,  if 
we  are  now  true  to  ourselves,  his  lease  of 
power  is  nearly  expired  !  Thank  God,  that  a 
change  of  man  and  measures  seems  to  be 
near  at  hand,  and  that,  that  occurring,  no  such 
unexampled,  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and 
barbarous  refusal  will  dishonor  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Measures,  humane  and  constitutional, 
will  then  be  adopted,  which,  to  the  vindication 
of  our  good  name,  will  soon  lead  to  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  to  the  gathering  together 
of  all  the  States  under  one  Government,  un¬ 
der  one  grand  political  edifice,  of  whose  arch 
Pennsylvania  as  from  the  first  will  again  form 
the  “  Keystone.”  She  has  recently  demon¬ 
strated  that  tha't  is  her  firm,  her  settled  pur¬ 
pose.  We  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  unconsti¬ 
tutional  condition  will  not  then  be  exacted  as 
an  indispensable  one  to  peace.  We  know 
that  it  has  been  strongly  censured  by  many 
of  his  decided  supporters.  No  one  dislikes 
slavery  more  than  I  do.  No  one  would  re¬ 
joice  more  to  see  it  constitutionally  abolished. 
No  one  more  devoutly  wishes,  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  race  of  man  free.  (Applause.)  Nor 
is  any  one  more  persuaded  that  the  extinction 
of  the  institution  would  result  advantageously 
to  all,  and  especially  white  men,  and  the  white 
men  of  the  South.  But  I  am  not  authorized  ; 
my  oath  frequently  taken  to  support  the  con¬ 


stitution  tells  me  that  I  cannot  lend  my  aid 
toward  the  continuance  of  this  war,  until  the 
States  in  rebellion  consent  to  abandon  slavery, 
if  it  can  be  terminated  and  the  Union  restor¬ 
ed  by  other  means.  I  would  have  slavery 
abolished  by  constitutional  amendment,  or  by 
State  action.  But  if  neither  is  done,  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  the  Union  restored,  that  the 
institution  cannot  for  many  years  longer  exist. 
The  present  war,  brought  on  through  the  am¬ 
bition  and  the  arts  of  comparatively  a  very 
few  Southern  men,  aided  by  the  course  of  a 
few  Northern  men,  has  given  it  a  death-blow  — 
certainly  has  destroyed  forever  all  of  its  for¬ 
mer  political  power.  Its  spread,  beyond  what 
will  be  its  limits  when  the  Union  is  restored, 
will  be  impossible.  Its  fate,  therefore,  is 
doomed.  Even  if  the  mild  but  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  our  Christian  dispensation  shall  fail 
to  terminate  it,  a  conviction  which  must  soon 
fasten  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  South,  of 
the  superiority  of  free  over  slave  labor,  will 
lead  to  that  result.  Its  advocates  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  opinion  that  the  world  was  so 
interested  in  the  peculiar  products  of  the 
South,  which  could  not  be  produced,  as  they 
asserted,  but  by  slave  labor,  that  however  it 
might  dislike  the  institution,  it  would  yield  its 
opinion  to  its  love  of  gain,  and  rush  at  once  to 
the  support  of  the  rebellion,  although  its  gov¬ 
ernment  was  shamelessly  announced  to  have, 
for  its  very  corner-stone,  human  slavery.  Sad, 
indeed,  has  been  their  disappointment.  They 
are  yet  unrecognized.  Their  agents,  though 
assuming  the  part  of  ambassadors,  have  been 
seen  during  the  past  four  years,  hovering 
around  the  purlieus  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Cloud  in  vain ;  while  their  subordinates  have 
been  uselessly  seeking,  through  that  portion 
of  the  foreign  press,  found  willing  to  barter 
conscience  for  gold,  to  bring  recognition  about : 
but  all  has  been  in  vain.  The  rebel  govern¬ 
ment  still  stands  alone  among  the  family  of 
nations.  No  single  one,  small  or  great,  will 
admit  it  to  fellowship.  Cotton,  the  rebels 
find,  is  not  king.  (Cheers.)  Nor  in  this  age 
of  the  world  can  mere  material  wealth  ever  be 
king.  Law,  order,  virtue,  duty  performed, 
oaths  observed,  manly  industry  and  enterprise, 
liberty,  and  the  inventive  genius  which  ever 
goes  hand  and  hand  with  her,  filling  the  land 
and  ocean  with  their  triumphs,  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  resolution  of  a  people  to  stand  by  their 
nation’s  honor  and  life  —  these  will  ever  be 
the  king  that  a  virtuous  and  Christian  world 
will  alone  recognize.  (Loud  cheering.) 

Gentlemen,  so  far  f  have  spoken  to  you 
of  the  ascertained  sad  results  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
presidency.  Let  us  now  see  what  counter- 
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vailing  benefits  have  attended  it.  What 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  — the  object  declared  by  the  con¬ 
vention  that  nominated  him,  by  Congress,  and 
by  himself,  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  war. 

Has  he  effected  the  return  to  the  Union  of 
a  single  State  ?  Not  one.  Has  he  acquired 
the  confidence  and  won  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  any  one  State,  or  even  part  of  a 
State?  (“No,  no.”)  We  know  that  he 
has  not.  His  policy  made  that  impossible. 
Has  he  obtained  a  permanent  and  safe  foot¬ 
hold  even  in  any  portion  of  any  single  State  ? 
Has  he  even  retained  possession  of  portions 
once  conquered  by  our  brave  army  and  navy  ? 
He  has  not.  To  our  dishonor  be  it  said,  he 
has  not.  Union  men,  strong  in  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  nation’s  flag,  have  been  seen  to 
gather  around  it,  shedding  tears  of  joy  at  the 
belief  that  they  would  be  under  its  perma¬ 
nent  protection, — have,  in  more  instances 
than  one,  been  left,  by  its  withdrawal  to  the 
cruelties  of  the  merciless  foe.  (“  That’s 
so.”)  Over  and  over  again  has  this  occur¬ 
red  in  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  (Applause.)  In  portions  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  attempts  that  would 
be  ludicrous  but  for  the  gravity  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  principles  involved,  have  been 
made  to  organize  State  Governments  by  force 
of  the  bayonet ;  and,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  votes  of  soldiers,  and  almost  if  not  with¬ 
in  the  sound  of  rebel  guns.  Under  the  lead 
of  an  attache  of  the  President,  an  effort  was 
made  to  the  same  end  in  Florida,  that  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  our  arms  and  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  of  our  soldiers. 
(“  Shame !  ”) 

A  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  for  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  States  was  issued  by 
the  President,  and  received  only  with  de¬ 
rision  and  contempt  by  the  rebels.  And  on 
its  face  it  was  so  anti-republican  and  so  tend¬ 
ed  to  increase  Mr.  Lincoln’s  power  and  sub¬ 
serve  his  re-election,  that  Congress,  at  its#re- 
cent  session,  attempted  to  defeat  it  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  —  an  attempt  which  he  frustrated  by 
refusing  to  sanction  it ;  for  which  he  soon 
afterward  received  a  deserved  and  severe 
official  rebuke  from  Messrs  Wade  and  Davis  ' 
as  chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  committees 
of  the  two  Houses,  who  had  had  the  charge 
of  the  law,  —  gentlemen  of  ability,  perfectly 
loyal  and  influential  members  of  his  party. 

Arkansas,  under  the  authority  of  his  am¬ 
nesty  edict,  went  through  the  form  of  a  State 
organization,  elected  a  legislature,  appointed  j 
State  officers,  and  chose  two  United  States  I 


senators.  These  last  repaired  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  applied  for  their  seats,  but  were  denied 
them  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous.  Louis¬ 
iana  has  since  pursued,  or  is  about  to  pursue, 
the  same  course,  and  is  sure  to  meet  with  the 
same  fate ;  and  a  like  faith  will  attend  Tennes¬ 
see.  Neither  Andrew  Johnson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  nor  the  two  united,  can  control  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

Has  the  President  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  armed  forces  of  the  rebels  ?  The  coun¬ 
try,  to  its  cost  and  sorrow  and  mortification, 
knows  that  he  has  not.  (Applause.)  An 
army  that,  from  first  to  last,  during  the  past 
six  months  numbered  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men,  led  by  a  leader  standing 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  President,  has 
failed  to  disperse,  much  less  to  destroy,  the 
forces  of  General  Lee,  and  is  now  apparently 
further  from  the  capture  of  Richmond,  the 
object  of  the  campaign,  than  McClellan *(loud 
cheers)  was  when  with  the  aid  of  Fitz  John 
Porter  (cheers)  and  other  gallant  officers, 
now  dismissed  or  in  exile  because  they  were 
his  friends,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  ’62,  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Malvern  hill,  achieving 
a  victory  unsurpassed  in  military  history  ; 
and  when,  if  his  prayers,  over  and  over  again, 
for  re-enforcements  had  been  answered,  as 
they  might  have  been  but  for  a  cowardly 
fear,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  that  night  or  the  following  day 
with  the  capture  of  Richmond.  This  he 
could  have  done  if  he  had  had  but  20,000 
additional  troops.  Not  an  officer  on  the  field 
who  witnessed  the  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  foe  of  that  victory,  then  or  now,  doubts 
this.  (Loud  applause.  Three  cheers  for 
McClellan.)  ^ 

Has  the  *  President  protected  the  loyal 
States  ?  Has  he  always  held  the  capital  it¬ 
self  in  safety?  (“No,  no.”)  Here  again 
we  know  he  has  not.  Three  times  have 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  been  invaded ; 
twice  has  the  capital  city  of  each  been  rescued 
from  the  ravages  of  the  foe  by  the  glorious 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  organized  by  McClel¬ 
lan  (cheers),  and  made  irresistible  when  suc¬ 
cess  is  possible,  if  properly  led.  Upoq  the 
first  occasion,  under  the  command  of  General 
!  McClellan,  on  the  second,  of  Meade.  On 
the  first  the  capital  was  in  the  most  imminent 
peril,  and  no  one  realized  it  more  than  the 
President.  The  only  hope  of  saving  it  was 
through  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Pope’s 
incompetency  had  caused  such  parts  of  it  as 
had  been  under  his  command  to  be  defeated, 

!  and  they  had  returned  to  Washington  dispirit- 
I  ed  and  disorganized.  It  was  obvious  to  the 
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President  that  further  disaster,  even  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  capital,  was  inevitable,  unless  the 
army  could  be  brought  again  under  the  al¬ 
most  magic  influence  of  their  idolized  chief. 
And  in  despair  he  was  solicited  to  take 
command,  and,  if  possible,  save  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington.  Governed, 
as  ever,  by  patriotic  and  unselfish  motives  in 
the  presence  of  his  country’s  honor  and  dan¬ 
ger,  forgetting  the  wrongs  that  had  been  done 
him  by  the  President,  and  trusting  to  renewed 
pledges  of  confidence  and  support,  he  cheer¬ 
fully  assented,  and  as  was  anticipated  by 
those  who  knew  the  troops,  their  spirits  in¬ 
stantaneously  revived,  discipline  took  the  place 
of  confusion,  and  confidence  of  despair.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  at  the  earliest  moment  afterward,  as 
night  was  setting  in,  led  them  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  affrighted  President  and  Cabinet 
amid  the  cheers  of  his  men  that  made  the  very 
air  vocal  with  their  sounds,  and  were  received 
as  the  certain  harbinger  of  a  coming  victory. 
(Tremendous  cheers.)  On  the  second  occa¬ 
sion  Meade,  now  honored  throughout  the  land, 
led  them  to  another  glorious  victory,  again 
resulting  in  the  rescue  of  Philadelphia,  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  Washington,  *and  causing  the 
heart  of  the  Administration  to  beat  without 
alarm.  (Applause.)  On  the  first  occasion, 
the  exigency  over,  Washington  rescued,  the 
President  and  Cabinet  in  safety,  the  hostility 
to  McClellan  was  revived.  Halting  his  army 
on  the  hard-earned  battle-field  of  Antietam 
(applause),  waiting  for  blankets  to  cover 
them,  and  for  shoes  to  protect  their  bleeding 
feet,  that  he  might  better  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
foe,  complaints  are  first  whispered,  then  loud¬ 
ly  proclaimed,  in  administration  circles,  and 
yet  the  President  was  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
strike.  He  permitted  him  to  lead  his  troops 
across  the  Potomac  to  march  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  engage  in 
battle  with  every  prospect  of  success,  he  was 
most  discourteously  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  ordered  to  hand  it  over  to  General  Burn¬ 
side.  What  followed  ?  —  disaster.  The  army 
was  defeated  with  fearful  slaughter,  and  noth¬ 
ing  gained.  Burnside  then  asked  to  be  re¬ 
lieved,  and  requested  that  Hooker  be  dismiss¬ 
ed  the  service  for  having,  as  he  alleged,  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  orders.  The 
.President,  as  Burnside  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  said 
that  it  ought  and  should  be  done,  but  on  the 
next  day,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  placed  that 
officer  in  command  of  the  army,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter  came  the  yet  more  disastrous  and  almost 
fatal  defeat  of  Chancellorsville.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  perils  of  the  invasions  into  Mary¬ 


land  and  Pennsylvania,  from  which  they  were 
so  nobly  rescued  by  McClellan  and  Meade 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  supposed 
would  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  induce  the 
President  to  guard  against  their  repetition. 
It  was  thought  that  he  would  now  act  on  the 
advice  of  McClellan  —  advice  given  early  in 
his  command,  but  rejected  by  General  Ilal- 
leck  even  with  a  discourteous  sneer  —  and 
erect  fortifications  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac. 
Had  this  been  done,  the  last  invasion  of  those 
States  could  not  have  occurred.  But  it  was 
not  done.  All,  as  at  first,  was  left  unguard¬ 
ed.  Incompetent  officers  (whose  incompe¬ 
tency  had  been  before  demonstrated)  were 
from  time  to  time  placed  in  command  in  that 
locality,  and  as  all  reasonable  men  in  and  out 
of  the  army  anticipated,  nothing  but  disgrace 
ensued. 

1.  The  defeat  at  Winchester,  the  flight  of 
the  army,  and  the  loss  of  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  war  material. 

2.  A  third  invasion.  The  flourishing  town 
of  Chambersburg  was  given  to  the  flames  in 
retaliation,  as  it  was  said  (a  barbarous  ex¬ 
cuse),  for  outrages  of  a  like  description  before 
perpetrated  and  without  rebuke  by  a  general 
of  the  President’s  selection. 

3.  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  once 
more  placed  in  imminent  peril.  The  sound 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  almost  vibrated  through 
the  rooms  of  the  White  House.  Millions 
of  money  would  not  indemnify  our  citizens 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  that  invasion. 
And  nothing  is  more  absolutely  true,  than 
that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
gross  neglect  of  a  President  who  is  now 
being  supported  for  re-election.  As  soon  as 
this  last  effort  of  the  enemy  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  General  Grant,  that  officer 
took  steps  to  prevent  further  disaster.  Po¬ 
litical  and  abolition  generals  were  not  select¬ 
ed  by  him.  They  were  relieved,  and  the 
army  placed  in  charge  of  a  young  and  ac¬ 
complished  officer,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  valley  of  Virginia,  that  had  before 
been  so  often  the  scene  of  our  dishonor, 
at  once  became  the  scene  of  glorious  victo¬ 
ries— the  last,  to  him  especially,  the  most 
glorious  —  that  have  won  for  the  youthful 
Sheridan,  his  officers,  and  men  an  ever-en¬ 
during  fame.  (Loud  cheering.)  How  differ¬ 
ent  are  these  victories  and  that  recently 
achieved  at  Mobile  by  the  unsurpassed  skill 
and  daring  of  Farragut  and  his  command 
(cheers)  received  by  the  friends  of  McClel¬ 
lan,  and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln ! 
Whilst  we  hail  them  with  joy  as  exhibitions 
of  the  valor  and  triumph  of  our  arms  and 
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as  tending  to  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  they  seem 
chiefly  to  value  them  for  their  supposed 
bearing  on  the  presidential  contest.  They 
are  laboring  for  the  man,  Mr.  Lincoln ;  we 
for  the  country  and  the  integrity  of  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  made  it  what  it  recently  was, — 
the  freest  and  one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
world.  (Cheers.)  We  support  McClellan 
because  judging  from  his  antecedents  we 
feel  assured  that  he  will  maintain  those  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  restore  the  Union,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  at  all  hazards.’’  (Loud  cheers. ) 

But  to  proceed.  What  success  has  Mr. 
Lincoln  achieved  for  us  on  the  ocean  ?  His 
failure  there  is,  if  possible,  more  complete 
and  disheartening  than  his  failure  on  the 
land.  Our  commercial  marine,  that  before 
his  inauguration  covered  every  sea,  proudly 
sailing  unchallenged  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  stars  and  stripes,  is  now  almost  wholly 
driven  from  that  domain.  (“  That’s  true.”) 
More  than  one  thousand  of  our  ships  we 
have  been  compelled  to  sell  to  foreigners, 
because  our  flag  furnished  no  protection, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  but  the  incentive  to 
the  pirate’s  torch.  They  are  now  traversing 
the  ocean  with  American  freemen  and  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  shelter  of  foreign  banners. 
Some  four  or  five  small  piratical  cruisers 
have  been  permitted  to  give  to  the  flames 
hundreds  of  our  vessels,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  on  our  own  coast  and  almost  with¬ 
in  sight  of  our  cities.  The  insurance  against 
war  risk  is  now  as  high,  if  not  higher  than 
it  was  in  the  war  with  England  of  1812, 
and  much  higher  than  in  that  with  Mexico 
of  1846.  What  apology  can  be  offered 
for  this?  No  government  ever  possessed 
more  noble  or  more  accomplished  naval  of¬ 
ficers,  or  braver  or  more  skilful  seamen ; 
nor  was  any  supplied  with  such  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  amount  of  treasure  to  increase  its  naval 
efficiency.  Millions  upon  millions  have  been 
expended  for  that  purpose,  and  yet  our  mer¬ 
chants,  to  save  their  ships  from  destruction, 
or  to  have  them  lie  idle  in  our  harbors,  have 
been  forced  to  dispose  of  them  to  aliens.  I 
have  said  that  our  officers  and  men  were 
brave.  Is  it  not  so  ?  “  Yes ;  in  the  annals 

of  naval  warfare  were  these  qualities  more 
strikingly  exhibited  than  in  Dupont’s  vic¬ 
tory  at  Hilton  Head  (cheers)  ;  Begers’s 
capture  of  the  Atlanta  (cheers)  ;  Winslow’s 
destruction  of  the  Alabama  (loud  cheers); 
Porter’s  command  of  the  Western  squad¬ 
ron,  or  Farragut’s  success  at  New  Orleans 
(cheers);  his  entire  progress  on  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi,  and  his  recent,  and,  if  possible,  yet 


more  glorious  achievement  in  Mobile  Bay? 
(Loud  cheers.)  We  know,  too,  that  our 
ship  owners,  as  intelligent  and  enterprising 
as  any  in  the  world,  have  over  and  over 
again  solicited  the  Government  to  suffer 
them  to  fit  out  vessels  to  protect  themselves, 
and  save  the  nation  from  the  dishonor  of 
being  driven  from  the  ocean.  But  the  so¬ 
licitation  was  in  vain.  The  few  buccaneers, 
who  could  easily  have  been  captured  or  de¬ 
stroyed  if  this  request  of  the  merchants  had 
been  granted,  have  been  suffered  with  al¬ 
most  perfect  impunity  to  roam  the  seas  and 
our  very  roadsteads,  and  consign  our  ships 
to  destruction,  till  our  commercial  marine 
has  literally  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  you  grounds  enough 
for  opposing  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re-election.  And, 
adding  one  or  two  that  I  have  thus  far  omit¬ 
ted  to  notice,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  them. 
In  the  loyal  states,  where  the  courts  were 
open,  and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
unobstructed,  he  has  imprisoned,  or  suffered 
to  be  imprisoned,  thousands  of  citizens  with¬ 
out  explanation :  detained  them  for  months, 
refusing  to  bring  them  to  trial  before  any  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  then  discharged  them  without  re¬ 
dress.  He  has  suffered  his  agents  to  suppress 
hundreds  of  newspapers  in  the  same  states, 
for  no  other  imaginable  reason  than  because 
they  published  articles  denouncing  his  admin¬ 
istration.  In  eighty-five  instances  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  that  this  was  done  by  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  order  or  subsequent  approval.  He  has 
suffered  churches  to  be  closed,  and  their 
pastors  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  only 
iDecause  they  did.  not  pray  specially  for  him. 
He  has  suffered  to  be  issued  and  enforced, 
and  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland  directly 
approved,  orders  under  which  the  military 
grossly  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  elec¬ 
tions.  He  has  failed  to  restore  to  the  Union 
a  single  state  or  a  material  part  of  any  state 
that  was  in  rebellion  on  his  accession  to 
power.  He  has  constantly,  to  the  incalcula¬ 
ble  injury  of  the  country,  appointed  and  kept 
in  important  commands  officers  who  weie 
grossly  incompetent.  He  has  interfered, 
with  most  calamitous  results,  with  our  milita¬ 
ry  campaigns.  He  has  suffered  our  commer¬ 
cial  marine  to  be  driven  from  the  ocean.  He 
has  proscribed  officers  of  admitted  ability  and 
perfect  patriotism,  because  they  were  supposed 
to  be  friendly  to  McClellan  (cheers),  and 
not  to  approve  his  policy  or  conduct.  He 
has  violated  the  Constitution  by  his  abolition 
proclamations,  notwithstanding  his  solemn 
promise  to  the  contrary.  He  has  violated  it 
by  his  amnesty  proclamation,  and  by  his 
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refusing  his  assent  to  a  law  passed  by  the 
last  Congress  to  guard  against  consequences 
which  his  friends  correctly  thought  to  be  most 
perilous  as  Wcii  as  illegal.  He  has  failed  to 
protect  the  loyal  states,  and  by  sucb  failure 
subjected  them  at  three  several  periods  to  the 
most  'destructive  invasions.  He  has  suffered 
the  capital  itself  to  ho  placed  at  three  different, 
periods  in  the  greatest  peril.  lie  has,  by  his 
policy  and  conduct,  so ‘injured  us  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  France,  that  Napoleon  lias,  seized 
into  his  hands,  unquestioned,  the  destinies  of 
a  neighboring  republic,  and  placed,  on  a  throne 
of  his  own  creation,  a  monarch  belonging  to 
the  most  despotic  family  of  Europe ;  and  in 
this  he  has  abandoned  the  uniform  settled 
policy  of  his  predecessors.  In  palpable  vio¬ 
lation  of  law  and  the  recorded  opinions  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Clay,  and  every 
attorney -general  to  whom  the  question  was 
submitted,  and  to  the  great  danger  of  every 
foreigner  amongst  us,  whether  naturalized  or 
not,  without  trial,  or  giving  an  opportunity 
for  trial,  in  the  ca-e  of  Arguelles,  on  the  ■ 
request  of  a  Spanish  subordinate,  be  lias 
delivered  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  that 
official.  He  has  caused  the  currency,  of  the 
country  to  become  in  a  great  measure  value¬ 
less  ;  and  what  is,  if  possible,  still  worse  than 
all,  wheie  there  was  division  in  the  South,  he 
has  produced' unanimity  ;  and,  where  there 
was  unanimity  in  the  North,  he  has  produced 
division.  (“That’s  so,”  applause.)  And 
lastly,  he  is  seeking  a  re-election  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  and  unexampled  abuse  of  pat¬ 
ronage  and  power. 

Do  not  all  these  things  demonstrate  his 
utter  unfitness  for  the  presidency  ?  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  The -most  that  any  of  his  friends 
have  said  as  to  his  fitness  is  that  he  is  honest ; 
as  if  honesty  was  a  rare  *  attribute  of  the 
American  character.  (Laughter.)  But  his 
possession  of  that  quality  is  not  admitted  by 
all  of  his  supporters.  Messrs.  Wade  and 
Davis,  as  chairman  of  two  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  their  manifesto  of  the  fifth  of  August 
last,  charge  him  with  having  committed  (I 
use  their  own  words)  a  “  studied  outrage  on 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  people,”  — with 
having  “  exercised  a  dictatorial  usurpation  in 
Louisiana,”  —  as  holding,  by  his  defeat  of  the 
bill  they  refer  to,  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
rebel  states  at  the  dictation  of  his  personal 
ambition,  and  that  his  conduct  in  tills  respect 
may  cause  “  civil  war  for  the  presidency.” 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  sane  man,  ho  cannot  but 
see  that  those  charges  arc  well  founded ;  and 
if  he  does,  as  he  perseveres  in  them,  what  has 
he  of  honesty  ?  Is  he  nnt  satisfied  with  the 


blood  now  shed,  and  being  shed,  in  the  South¬ 
ern  states?  For  the  prize  of  the  presidency, 
is  he  willing  to  extend  the  area  of  the  frater¬ 
nal  slaughter?  His  associate  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  nomination,  by  his  recent  military  order 
relative  to  the  election  in  Tennessee,  plainly 
shows  what  his  object  is.  Under  that  order,  no 
electors  can  be  chosen  who  will  not  support 
the  President  and  himself.  Has  Mr.  Lincoln 
repudiated  toe  order  ?  Has  he  rebuked  its 
author  ?  If  he  has  done  either,  the  country 
is  not  advised  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  his 
treatment  the  other  day  of  a  committee  from 
that  state,  who  handed  him  a  respectful  but 
conclusive  protest  against  it,  soliciting  his 
interference,  shows  that,  to  accomplish  his 
selfish  purpose  of  a  re-election,  he  means  to 
avail  himself  of  it ;  and  that  bis  purpose  is  so 
earnest,  that  it  caused  him  to  forget  that  a 
President  of  the  United  States  is  bound  at  all 
times  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  any  portion 
of  the  people,  and  to  listen  as  a  gentleman. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

And  yet  so  palpable  is  the  usurpation  of 
that  order,  that  two  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  journals  of  his  party  (none  have  ap¬ 
proved  of  it)  have  denounced  it  in  no  meas¬ 
ured  terms, — the  Springfield  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser.  In  speaking  of  it,  the 
former  says,  “He  (Governor  Johnson)  has 
no  more  right  to  require  an  oath  against  the 
Chicago  Platform  than  one  against  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Catechism  as  a  condition,  of  voting  in 
Tennessee.  It  is  impossible  to  say  one  word 
in  justification,  or  even  in  palliation  of  it.” 
And  the  latter,  quoting  the  above  approv¬ 
ingly,  adds,  “  Mr.  Lincoln  lacks  the  courage, 
even  if  he  had  the  disposition,  to  repudiate 
the  conduct  of  his  associate  on  the  ticket,  and 
to  unloose  the  fettered  ballot  in  Tennessee.” 
And,  finally,  Messrs.  Wade  and  Davis  state, 
‘ £  if  electors  for  President  be  allowed  to  be 
chosen”  in  States  so  organized,  a  “sinister 
light  will  be  cast  on  the  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  the  President  to  hold  for  nought  the 
will  of  Congress  rather  than”  governments 
of  his  creation.  If  these  censures  are  just, 
(and  what  fair  mind  can  question  them  ?)  and 
there  was  nothing  more  tending  to  the  same 
result,  then  even  the  quality  of  honesty 
of  purpose,  —  the  only  one  that  any  of  his 
friends  pretend  to  claim  for  him,  —  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  (Applause.)  But  there 
is  other  matter.  Look  to  the  degrading  fact 
of  the  unblushing  manner  in  which  he  is  using 
his  power  and  patronage  to  secure  the  presi¬ 
dency.  Not  an  officer  of  the  government, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  not  a  con- 
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tractor,  great  or  small,  who  is  not,  with  his 
knowledge  and  authority,  expressed  or  implied, 
levied  upon  pecuniarily  to  accomplish  that 
end.  Even  the  medical  department,  whose 
sole  duty  it  should  be  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier,  and  whose 
compensation  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  sup¬ 
port,  are  mulcted  for  the  same  purpose.  Who 
does  not  know  that  conduct  like  this,  in  the 
early  and  pure  days  of  the  republic,  would 
not  only  have  been  denounced  by  a  universal 
and  indignant  public  sentiment,  but  have  been 
punished  by  impeachment  and  dismissal  from 
office?  (Loud  applause.)  And  it  is  now 
not  only  degrading  us  in  our  own  eyes,  but  in 
those  of  the’  enlightened  world.  I  might  pro¬ 
ceed  and  give  instances  almost  without  num¬ 
ber  of  the  same  description,  but  my  heart  fails 
me.  I  trust,  for  our  country’s  safety  and  honor, 
that  ere  long  the  memory  of  all  these  dispar¬ 
aging  and  degrading  acts  will  be  lost  amidst 
the  general  joy  of  a  restored  Union,  a  re¬ 
newed  'prosperity,  and  an  honest  and  elevated 
public  opinion.  But  to  that  end  there  must 
be  a  change  ;  and  here,  leaving  Mr.  Lincoln, 
I  proceed  to  a  far  more  agreeable  subject. 
(Laughter.) 

C an  we  not  effect  a  change  ?  (  “  We  will .  ”  ) 
Is  our  nation  so  far  gone  in  its  progress  to 
ruin,  in  which  it  is  being  led,  that  its  fate 
cannot  be  arrested  ?  I  confidently  think  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  arrest  it.  We  have  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  best  men  North 
and  South.  We  have  had  inculcated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  dangerous  political  here¬ 
sies.  We  have  had  the  political  atmosphere 
tainted  by  dishonest  doctrine  and  practice. 
We  have  contracted  a  debt  of  enormous 
amount.  We  are  in  a  war  of  unparalleled 
magnitude.  We  have,  by  a  suicidal  policy, 
produced  a  state  of  feeling  between  the  two 
sections  of  unexampled  acrimony.  But  yet 
all  is  not  lost.  Our  resources  are  still  abun¬ 
dant  ;  our  enterprise  as  great  as  ever ;  our 
morality,  though  now  in  a  measure  dormant, 
as  pure  as  was  that  of  our  fathers ;  and  in 
both  sections,  whatever  may  now  meet  the 
eye,  there  is  at  heart,  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
as  deepen  affection  for  the  Union.  A  com¬ 
mon  pride  in  its  past  glories,  achieved  by  com¬ 
mon  valor,  a  fond  reverence  for  the  memories 
of  a  great  common  ancestry,  Lexington,  Con¬ 
cord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  and  York- 
town  (loud  cheers),  these  all  appeal  to  us  in 
one  united  voice  to  stand  together  again  as 
our  fathers  stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
heart  to  heart,  and  to  live  as  they  lived,  and 
die  as  they  died,  the  inheritors  of  a  common 
freedom,  protected  by  a  common  government, 


and  glorying  in  the  same  great  and  hallowed 
standard  that  covered  and  cheered  them  in 
their  days  of  trial,  and  blessed  them  with  its 
glad  and  starry  influence  in  the  last  moments 
of  their  stay  on  earth.  How,  then,  is  this  re¬ 
union  of  happiness  and  destiny  to  be  attained  ? 
I  say,  in  all  the  sincerity  with  which  human 
lips  ever  spoke,  that  I  believe  they  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  election  of  McClellan.  (Cheers.) 
He  has  the  capacity,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
virtue  which  the  great  task  requires.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  insult  you  or  him 
by  stopping  to  refute  in  detail  the  numerous 
false  and  calumnious  accusations  of  which, 
since  his  nomination,  he  has  been  the  object. 
He  has  been  charged  with  actual  treason  — 
with  treasonably  sympathizing  with  our  south¬ 
ern  brethren  —  with  the  want  of  any  capa¬ 
city,  civil  or  military  —  with  cowardice  (deri¬ 
sive  laughter)  —  and  with  a  purpose  to  sur¬ 
render  the  Union.  It  must  be  sufficient, 
with  all  honest  men  acquainted  with  his  his¬ 
tory  during  the  pendency  of  the  present 
war,  to  refer  to  that  history,  as  fully  proving 
that  $ach  and  every  one  of  those  charges  is 
absolutely  false.  Whose  skill  and  valor  res¬ 
cued  West  Virginia  from  the  tread  pf  the 
foe,  and  achieved  a  succession  of  victories 
that  electrified  every  loyal  heart?  McClel¬ 
lan  (cheers),  who,  because  of  those  victories, 
was  called  to  Washington  to  organize  undis¬ 
ciplined  troops.  (Cheers.)  Who  brought 
them,  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  a  state 
of  discipline  never  excelled,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  courage  that  has  made  them, 
when  led  by  competent  officers,  the  victors 
on  every  field  where  victory  was  possible  to 
human  effort?  McClellan.  (Cheers.)  Who 
commanded  them  in  the  seven  days’  terrible 
battles  of  the  Peninsula?  (Cheers.)  Who 
was  it,  that,  with  a  skill  never  surpassed  or 
equalled,  rescued  them  from  the  dangers  of 
that  campaign,  a  campaign  only  unsuccessful 
because  of  a  want  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  prom¬ 
ised  support  ?  Who  afterward,  when,  by  Ihe 
mismanagement  of  their  then  recent  leader, 
they  were  demoralized,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  pa¬ 
triotism,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  trembling 
President,  and  when,  apparently,  all  wras  lost, 
placed  himself  once  more  at 'their  head,  and 
instantly  reduced  them  to  a  high  state  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  made  them  once  more  invincible  ? 
McClellan.  (Cheers.)  Who  led  them  forth¬ 
with  to  battle  and  victory  at  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam  ?  (Cheers.)  The  same  leader. 
What  was  then  thought  of  the  now  traduced 
McClellan?  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
then  commander-in-chief,  Halleck,  of  the 
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President,  and  of  Congress,  expressed  by 
each  in  terms  as  strong  as  our  language  sup¬ 
plies.  In  July,  ’61,  Congress  unanimously 
thanked  him,  his  officers  and  soldiers,  “  for 
the  recent  brilliant  victories  over  the  rebels 
in  Western  Virginia;”  in  May,  ’62,  “for 
the  display*  of  those  high  military  qualities 
•which  secure  important  results  with  but  little 
sacrifice  of  human  life.”  Who,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  entire  conduct  in  his  Vir¬ 
ginia  campaign,  were,  or  professed  to  be,  his 
friends  ?  The  President,  and  Secretary  of 
War,  in  terms  of  unstinted  eulogy,  did  him 
all  honor,  and  assured  him  of  their  perfect 
and  continued  confidence.  In  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  light,  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  not  been  denied,  dated  the  5th  of 
July,  1862,  the  Secretary  assured  him  of  his 
undiminished  friendship,  saying,  (I  use  his 
words),  “  I  can  only  say,  in  this-  brief  mo¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  no  cause  in  my  heart  or 
conduct  for  the  cloud  that  wicked  men  have 
raised  between  us  for  their  own  base  and  self¬ 
ish  purposes.  No  man  had  a  truer  friend 
than  I  have  been  to  you,  and  shall  continue 
to  be.”  (Laughter.)  Was  the  Secretary 
sincere  ?  Will  any  friend  of  his  say  that  he 
was  not  ?  He  must  have  been.  To  suppose 
otherwise  is  to  do  him  the  foulest  wrong  —  to 
charge  him  with  a  duplicity,  that,  if  true,  no 
language  could  too  strongly  rebuke.  He 
must  have  been  sincere.  In  answer,  then,  to 
all  the  accusations  against  McClellan,  I  appeal 
confidently  to  his  whole  military  career ;  to 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  troops ;  the 
daily  observers  of  his  conduct ;  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  commander-in-chief,  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  the  President  and  Congress. 
And  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  equal 
confidence,  I  appeal  to  his  Harrison’s  Land¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  President,  of  the  7th  of 
July;  viz.,  a  letter  pregnant  with  wisdom, 
and  demonstrative  of  undying  devotion  to  his 
country.  (Cheers.)  He  has  been  unjustly 
censured  for  writing  that  letter,  as  if  military 
commanders  in  every  age  had  not  advised 
their  governments  relative  to  measures  calcu¬ 
lated  to  affect  the  object  of  the  war.  The 
writing  of  such  a  letter,  instead  of  being  ob¬ 
trusive,  was  a  high  duty  ;  and  how  dreadful 
the  calamities  that  have  resulted  from  the 
President’s  disregard  of  its  advice  !  It  may 
be  suggested,  that  the  President’s  mind  was 
afterwards  changed,  and  that  he  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  he  befo're  had  in  McClellan.  Is  this 
so  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  this  is  not  ?  His 
late  postmaster-general,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
New  York  referring  to  McClellan,  stated 
“  that  the  President  held  him  to  be  patriotic, 


and  had  concerted  with  General  Grant  to 
bring  him  again  into  the  field  as  his  adjunct, 
if  he  turned  his  back  on  the  proposal  of  the 
peace  junto  at  Chicago.”  And,  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  speech  in  Maryland,  he  reiterated  the 
statement.  Has  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  since 
denied  or  qualified  it  ?  He  has  not.  Is  he 
ashamed  of  integrity?  All  who  know  him 
will  answer,  Yes,  beyond  all  doubt.  What* 
he  asserted  was  a  fact,  that  he  professed  to 
know,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  knowing. 
An  arrangement,  he  tells  us,  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  President  and  General  Grant  to 
bring  McClellan  again  in  the  field  as  his  ad¬ 
junct,  and  that  it  was  frustrated  only  because 
McClellan  refused  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  country,  if  they  desired  it,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  him  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency. 
What  could  be  more  unjust  to  the  President 
than  to  suppose,  that  at  this  period,  when  our 
army  before  Richmond  is  relied,  upon  to 
strike  a  blow  that  it  is  thought  will  be  fatal 
to  the  rebellion,  he  would,  even  for  the  prize 
of  the  Presidency,  place  an  incompetent  sol¬ 
dier  in  an  important  command  in  that  army, 
—  a  command  second  only  to  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief  ? 

I  have  refrained  only  because  I  deemed  it 
altogether  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  deal 
generally  with  the  charges  against  our  candi¬ 
date.  One,  however,  has  been  made,  that 
with  your  permission  I  will  more  particularly 
notice.  It  is  that,  during  the  battle  of  Mal¬ 
vern,  he  took  refuge  on  board  one  of  ourgun- 
boats  in  the  James  river.  (Laughter.)  There 
never  was  an  allegation  more  totally  false, 
and  those  who  make  it,  and  who  have  read 
McClellan’s  report,  must  know  it  to  be  false. 
In  that  report,  after  referring  to  his  purpose 
to  make  a  stand  at  Malvern,  and  to  his  having 
given  instructions  to  General  Barnard  “for 
posting  the  troops  as  they  arrived,”  he  adds : 

‘ £  I  again  left  for  Malvern  soon  after  day¬ 
break,  accompanied  by  several  general  officers. 
I  once  more  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
position,  and  then  returned  to  Ilaxall’s, 
whence  I  went  with  Captain  Rogers  to  select 
a  final  location  for  the  army  and  its  depots. 

I  returned  to  Malvern  before  the  serious  fight¬ 
ing  commenced,  and  after  riding  along  the 
lines,  and  seeing  most  cause  to  be  '  anxious 
about  the  right,  remained  in  that  vicinity.” 
How  fully,  if  true,  does  this  statement  refute 
the  calumny  !  Does  any  one  doubt  its  truth  ? 
Has  Captain  Rogers  or  any  general  officer  of 
the  army  been  applied  to  to  make  good  the 
charge,  or  has  any  one  of  them  so  dishonored 
himself  as  to  attempt  it  ?  Not  one  ;  and  yet, 
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in  the  face  of  his  report,  establishing  its  false¬ 
hood,  the  charge  is  persistently  and  calum- 
niously  adhered  to.  (A  voice  —  “  That’s  all 
they  have  to  say.”)  Again,  McClellan  and 
his  friends  are  accused  of  disloyalty.  I  dis¬ 
dain  to  vindicate  myself.-  From  the  moment 
the  rebellion  commenced  to  the  present  day 
I  have  entertained  no  thought  but  of  loyalty 
*  to  the  Constitution,  and  no  wish  but*  for  the 
restoration  of  its  authority  over  the  entire 
land.  (Loud  applause.  Three  cheers  for 
Mr.  Johnson.)  And  in  an  humble  way  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  that  seemed  to 
me  to  contribute  to  that  end.  And  happen 
what .  may,  I  shall  never  despair  of  its  accom¬ 
plishment  until  all  hope  is  lost,  and  will  then 
lament  it  as  the  most  fatal  catastrophe  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  constitutional  freedom  that  the 
insanity,  imbecility,  or  wickedness  of  man  can 
produce.  And  who  is  such  a  fool,  or  worse 
than  a  fool,  as  to  impute  disloyalty  to  Mc¬ 
Clellan  ?  •  Everything  that  he  has  said  or  done 
since  the  rebellion  began,  from  the  period  that 
he  thrilled  every  loyal  bosom  with  delight  by 
his  triumphs  in  West  Virginia,  to  the  writing 
of  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Chicago 
nomination,  is  replete  with  loyalty.  Was  he 
disloyal  when  he  achieved  those  victories; 
when  he  fought  the  seven  days’  battles  of  the 
Peninsula;  when,  he  wrote  his  Harrison’s 
Landing  letter ;  when  he  won  the  victories 
of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  ;  when,  on 
the  order  of  the  President,  and  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  or  murmur  of  complaint,  but 
with  patriotic  dignity,  he  surrendered  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  that  literally  idolized  him; 
and  lastly,  when  lie  penned  this  letter  of  accept¬ 
ance  ?  The  battles  he  fought  tell  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  as  well  as  his  skill.  His  letters  are  in 
the  same  spirit :  I  give  you  a  sentence  or  two 
from  each.  In  that  of  July,  1862,  he  says, 
“Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned: 
it  is  the  cause  of  free  institutions  and  self- 
government.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
in  time,  treasure,  or  blood.”  (Cheers.) 

4 4  Let  neither  military  disaster  nor  political 
faction  shake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce 
the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  people  of  every  State.” 
(Cheers.)  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
8th  of  September,  1864,  be  states  that  the 
effect  of  his  long  #nd  varied  service  in  the 
army,  during  the  war  and  peace,  has  been  to 
strengthen  and  make  indelible  in  (bis)  mind 
and  heart  the  love  and  reverence  for  the 
Union,  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag  of  his 
country,  impressed  upon  him  in  early  youth. 
(Cheers.)  That  the  re-establishing  of  the 


Union  in  all  its  integrity  is,  and  must  contin¬ 
ue  to  be,  the  indispensable  condition  of  any 
settlement ;  that  “  the  Union  must  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards  ;  ”  that  “  no  peace  can  be  perma¬ 
nent  without  Union”  (loud  cheers),  and  with 
the  spirit  and  .wisdom, — how  different  from 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  doctrine  and  practice,  —  he  de¬ 
clared  that  “the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and 
rights  of  law,  and  the  binding  authority  of 
law  over  President,  army,  and  people,  are 
subjects  of  not  less  vital  importance  in  war 
than  in  peace;”  (Cheers.) 

With  Ml  this  evidence  before  the  public,  no 
one,  who  is  not  wholly  lost  to  truth,  can  call 
in  question  the  loyalty  of  McClellan.  In¬ 
deed,  I  ought  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
!  noticing  the  calumny  at  all.  His  report  of  his 
I  military  career  has  long  been  before  the  pub- 
I  lie,  and  those  who  have  read  it,  and  have  in- 
j  telligenoe  and  honesty,  cannot  have  failed  to 
J  see,  that  there  never  lived  a  more  skilful,  ac- 
!  complished,  and  patriotic  soldier.  His  heart  is 
|  in  the  cause  of  his  country ;  and  he  served  her 
|  with  a  zeal  and  effectiveness  deserving  of  all 
:  praise,  until  the  vilest  persecution  to  which  a 
soldier  was  ever  subjected  drove  him  from  the 
J  army.  And  when  wc  know,  that,  in  addition 
to  every  other  high  quality,  he  is  a  refined  and 
j  Christian  gentleman  (cheers),  is  it  possible 
|  that  an  intelligent  people  can  hesitate  a  mo- 
!  ment  in  preferring  him  for  the  presidency,  to  the 
|  person  who  now,  to  our  imminent  danger, 

J  occupies  that  station,  — a  station  that  demands 
for  a  proper  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  this  time,  the  greatest  ability,  and, 
at  all  times  (otherwise'it  is  degraded),  chaste¬ 
ness  of  conversation,  gravity  of  deportment, 
courtesy  of  manner,  and  dignity  of  character  ? 

|  (Great  applause.)  All  of  these  we  know  we 
will  have  in  McClellan.  Will  they  be  had  in 
i  his  competitor?  Let  those  who  know  him 
best  answer.  Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you 
i  longer  than  I  intended.  A  few  words  more, 

|  and  I  shall  have  dono.  You  must  be  satisfied 
;  that  our  country  and  institutions  are  in  the 
|  greatest  danger,  and  that  there  is  no  more  peace- 
t  ful  way  of  saving  them  than  through  the  ballot- 
|  box.  That  must  be  left  free.  If  you  are 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Americans,  you  will  not 
suffer  that  to  be  denied  to  you.  Should  the 
military  be-  used  with  that  view,  you  will  de¬ 
feat  it  at  all  hazards.  Such  interference  will 
be  unmitigated  tyranny  ;  and,  if  it  is  resorted 
to,  yon  will  let  the  world  know,  that  although, 
with  the  elder  Adams,  you  are  the  friends  of  a 
“  righteous  Government,”  you  will,  as  he  did, 
“  glory  in  publicly  avowing  an  eternal  enmity 
to  tyranny.”  Your  manhood,  your  descent, 
your  love  of  liberty,  makes  this  an  imperative 
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Aty.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  to  fulfil  it. 
jHoud  cheering.)  As  you  appreciate  the 
flhse  of  Constitutional  Government  —  as  you 
regard  the  good  opinions  of  its  friends,  who,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  are  intensely  looking 
to  you  for  its  vindication  —  as  you  value  the 
happiness  of  the  generations  who  are  to  follow, 
I  invoke  you  to  rally  to  the  polls  on  the  8th 
of  November,  and  there  effect  the  result,  which, 
while  it  will  be  a  crushing  rebuke  to  the  men, 
in  and  out  of  power,  who  have  put  everything 


in  peril  from  selfish  and  unpatriotic  motives, 
will,  by  placing  the  executive  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  intelligent  statesman,  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  soldier,  the  Christian  gentle¬ 
man —  George  B.  McClellan  —  reinstate  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  and, 
at  an  early  day,  restore  the  Union,  and  lead  us 
on  to  a  destiny  even  more  glorious  than  it  has 
heretofore  achieved  for  us.  (Loud  and  con¬ 
tinued  cheering.) 


General  McClellan’s  Views  of  the  War  and  the  Country. 


The  Harrison’s  Bar  Letter. 

Head-quarters,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Harrison’s  Landing,  Va.,  July  7,  1862. 

Mr.*  President  :  You  have  been  fully  informed  that 
the  rebel  army  is  in  our  front,  with  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
whelming  us  by  attacking  our  positions,  or  reducing  us 
by  blockading  <mr  river  communications.  I  cannot  but 
regard  our  condition  as  critical;  and  I  earnestly  desire, 
in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay  before  your 
Excellency,  for  your  private  ^consideration,  my  general 
views  concerning  the  existing  -state  of  the  rebellion, 
although  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of 
this  army,  or  strictly  come  within  scope  of  my  official 
duties.  These  views  amount  to  convictions ;  and  :vte 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  and  heart.  Our  cause 
must  never  be  abandoned;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  and  self-government.  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be  the  cost 
in  time,  treasure  or  blood.  If  secession  is  successful, 
other  dissolutions  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  future. 
Let  neither  military  disaster,  political  faction,  or  foreign 
war, /shake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
people  of  every  State. 

The  time  has  come1  when  the  Government  must  de¬ 
termine  upon  a  civil  and  military  policy  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such 
civil  and  military  policy,  and  of  directing  the  whole 
course  of  national  affairs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion, 
must  now  be  assumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our 
cause  will  be  lost.  The  Constitution  gives  you  power 
sufficient  even  for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 

This  rebellion  has  assumed  the  character  of  war;  as 
such  it  should  be  regarded;  and  it  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  upon  the  highest  principles  known  to  Christian  civil¬ 
ization.  It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  event.  It  should 
not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed 
forces  and  political  organizations.  Neither  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property,  political  executions  of  persons,  terri¬ 
torial  organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of 
slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  In  pros¬ 
ecuting  the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  per¬ 
sons  should  be  strictly  protected,  subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  military  operations.  All  private  property, 
taken  for  military  use,  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for ; 
pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated  as  high  crimes;  all 
unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive 
demeanor  by  the  military  towards  citizens  promptly  re¬ 
buked.  Military  arrests  should  not  be  tolerated,  except 
in  places  where  active  hostilities  exist;  and  oaths  not 
required  by  enactments  constitutionally  made,  should 
be  neither  demanded  nor  received.  Military  govern¬ 


ment  should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  and  the  protection  of  political  rights.  Military 
power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing 
the  authority  of  the  master,  except  for  suppressing  dis¬ 
order,  as  in  other  cases.  Slaves  contraband  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection,  should 
receive  it.  The  right  of  the  Government  to  appropri¬ 
ate  permanently  to  its  own  service  claims  to  slave  labor, 
should  be  asserted;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  com¬ 
pensation  therefor  should  be  recognized. 

This  principle  might  be  extended,  upon  grounds  of 
military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  within 
a  particular  State ;  thijp  working  manumission  in  such 
State;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia 
also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of 
such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional  and  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  pervaded  by  the  influences  of  Christianity  and 
freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  truly 
loyal  prien ;  would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  anil 
all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  humbly  hoped  that 
it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Almighty, 
j  Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of 
our  struggle  shall  be  made  known  aud  approved,  the 
effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopeless. 
A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery, 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  supported  by 
concentration  of  military  power.  The  national  forces 
should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of  occu¬ 
pation  and  numerous  armies  ;  but  should  be  mainly  col¬ 
lected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thoroughly 
defeated,  the  political  structure  which  they  support 
will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may 
form,  you  will  require  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army :  one  who  posesses  your  confidence,  understands 
your  views,  and  who  is  competent  to  execute  your  or¬ 
ders  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  the  nation  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you  proposed. 
I  do  not  ask  that  place  for  myself.  I  am  willing  to 
serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I 
will  do  so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served 
superior. 

I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity  ;  and  as  I  hope  for 
forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter 
with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  of  my 
country.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  B.  MCCLELLAN, 
Major-  General  Commanding. 


MARK  THE  CONTRAST. 


s 


DEMOCRATIC 

PRICES. 

ABOLITION 

<1 

PRICES. 

Groceries. 

Teas . 

Sugars . 

....  8  9c 

“  Sugars  . 

20  30 

Coffees . 

....  14  16c 

“  Coffees  . 

65 

Nutmegs  . 

....  50  55c 

“  Nutmegs  . 

82  00 

Pepper . 

....  8  9c 

“  Pepper . 

. . .  65 

Allspice  . 

....  6  8c 

“  Allspice . 

50 

Cinnamon  . 

....  20  22c 

“  Cinnamon . 

81  00 

Dry  Goods  —  Domestic. 

Brown  Sheetings.  . . 

....  8  Jc  per  yd.  Brown  Sheetings . 

Prints,  Calicoes,  etc. 

....51c  “ 

Prints,  Calicoes,  etc.  . . . 

Bleached  Muslins.  . . 

Bleached  Muslins . 

....  75c  « 

Canton  Flannels  .  . . 

....  10c  “ 

Canton  Flannels . 

....  90c  “ 

Foreign. 

Delaines  . 

....  15£cperyd.  Delaines . 

75c  per  yd. 

Dress  Goods . 

....  25c 

“  Dress  Goods . 

80c  “ 

Velvets  . 

“  Velvets . 

.812  00c  “ 

• 

Raw  Cotton,  Etc. 

Cotton  Laps . 

18c  ] 

per  lb.  Cotton  Laps . 

.  81  75  per  lb. 

Wadding  . 

“  Wadding . 

2  20  “ 

Carpet  Chain . 

20c 

“  Carpet  Chain . v. . . 

1  10  “ 

Lamp  Wick . 

20c 

“  Lamp  Wick  . 

1  50  “ 

Metals,  Etc. 

Lead . .  . . 

lb.  Lead  . 

32c  per  lb. 

Antimony  . 

. . . .  13c  “ 

Antimony  . 

75c  “ 

Block  Tin  . 

....  31c  “ 

Block  Tin  . 

90c  “ 

Coal, 

Of  which  the  poor  man’s  fire  consumes  as  much  as  that  which  blazes  in  the  rich 
man’s  fire — in  former  days  could  be  had  for  four  or  five  dollars /  it  now  costs  four¬ 
teen  and  fifteen  dollars. 

Cloths. 

Satinets . 45a50c  per  yd  $1  76  per  yd. 

Broadcloths,  Cassimeres,  etc.,  have  increased  from  106  to  150  per  cent. 

DRUGS  have  increased  in  price  on  an  average  of  200  per  cent. 

TOBACCO  —  Manufactured  Cavendish  Tobacco  has  risen  from  35  cents  to 
81  25  per  pound. 

CIGARS  have  advanced  from  820  to  860  and  8200  per  thousand. 

FOREIGN  STATIONERY,  since  the  scarcity  of  specie,  has  risen  50  per  cent. 


